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human life and thought first, she turns to simple things — childhood and 
youth, daily life, funeral rites, industries, language and oral literature, 
folk stories, tribal organization, government, traditions, history. Much 
that is important, some that is new, is in her material. Miss Werner is 
sympathetic with the dark peoples and presents an attractive picture of 
their life and character. While her discussion is well balanced and evenly 
developed, it is not invidious to particularly praise her treatment of lan- 
guage and oral literature, games, riddles, songs, and music. The wit and 
wisdom of the African have been a favorite field for many, and books of 
saws and aphorisms, riddles and proverbs are not wanting. But new 
matter, or re-presentation of old, in this direction is always welcome. 
" If you are patient you will see the eyes of the snail," say the Anyanja. 
" Sleep has no favorites." " Lingering met with liers-in-wait. " Such 
terse expressions are significant of tribal shrewdness. Not only at Likoma, 
where she met with it, but throughout black Africa, there are set riddle 
contests with forms like this : — "A. begins, ' A riddle.' The rest reply 
in chorus, ' Let it come.' A. 'I have built my house on the cliff.' All 
guess; if their guesses are wrong, A. repeats his riddle. If they still 
cannot guess right they say, ' We pay up oxen. ' A. ' How many ? ' They 
give a number. If A. is satisfied, he will now explain his riddle — ' the 
ear ' being the answer to the one given above. If any one guesses right, all 
clap their hands and another player asks a fresh riddle." 

Miss Werner writes for a popular constituency, but her book contains 
good material for the student as well. She is comprehensible everywhere, 
which unfortunately is not true of all authors upon African subjects. 

Frederick Starr. 



At the Back of the Black Man' s Mind or Notes on the Kingly Office in West 
Africa. R. E. Dennett. London : Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 1906. 8°, xxii, 564 pp., ill. 

Thus, no one can possibly understand Mr Dennett's At the Back of 
the Black Man' s Mind. The more's the pity, because Mr Dennett no 
doubt has matter of the greatest importance, in gathering which he has 
spent much time and labor. He does not express even simple matters 
clearly. Thus in regard to the names and order of succession of the 
rulers of Luango, he says : 

" Maniluemba, the present Maluango elect, about whom we shall have 
much to say, took the place of Maniprati, who was deposed by the people for 
having killed his own daughter for refusing to cohabit with him. Maniprati 
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had succeeded Mani Makawso, who was the Maluango elect, and Nganga 
nvumba, when the French first took possession of the country in 1883. The 
title nganga nvumba is a priestly one given to the Maluango elect upon his 
accession and one that he retains until the coronation ceremony completes the 
burial rites of the Ntawtela or deceased Maluango, when he becomes the 
crowned Maluango. 

" Maniprati was the last crowned Maluango and the Zingana nvumba pre- 
ceding him were Mani Makawso Masonga, Manimakawso Manawmbo, Ma- 
nimakawso Matukila of Kondi, and Man'anawmbo, none of whom were 
crowned. Mani Yambi became Maluango, as did his predecessors, Manipuati 
of Xibanga and Muluango Tati of Kondi, who they say succeeded Maluango 
Njimbi. 

" Maluango Prati is said to have died some fifty-five years ago, so that if 
this list of rulers be complete, eight of them filled in the time between 1603 
and say 1 860, giving them each an average reign of thirty-two years, and this 
appears to the writer too great an average, though some native princes reign 
for a very long time. He is inclined to think that either the list is incomplete, 
or that the Njimbi referred to by the natives is not the same as the one men- 
tioned by Battell. " 

In the above passage is the order of nganga nvumba given direct or 
reversed ? How much of the names given is title ? How can Mani- 
prati' s predecessor have been Maluango elect in 1883, when Maniprati 
was dead in i860 ? What really was the name of his predecessor ? If 
Mr Dennett is unable to convey a clear idea with regard to a simple mat- 
ter of fact, what can we expect when he discusses complicated mystical 
and religious ideas ? 

Not only is Mr Dennett incapable of clear statement ; he has pre- 
conceived ideas and theories to which his facts must be fitted, no matter 
how much stretching or lopping will be necessary. Thus, the Bavili (to 
whom his discussion is chiefly devoted) have ten commandments relative 
to things forbidden. These are so stated that they exactly parallel the 
Hebrew decalogue. Naturally, the second Hebrew commandment can 
hardly be expected among a people who delight in graven images and 
likenesses. Ah well, that is the only one that is modified in form in the 
whole list, and it is made to apply to photographs and mirrors ! This is 
ingenious, but somewhat painful. A considerable part of Mr Dennett's 
discussion is devoted to the Luango governmental organization and the 
court of the king. After this has been carefully brought into detailed rela- 
tion with a complicated system of categories, ramifying into almost every 
conceivable phase of human thought and practice, we are told that it is 
precisely the same governmental form as exists at Benin. This does not 
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greatly surprise us. What does surprise is that this system recurs again 
detail for detail in the British Constitution ! We should be willing to 
assume that Bavili philosophy, categories, and interrelations are exempli- 
fied in the Bavili government if Mr Dennett clearly demonstrated it 
(which he does not). But the British Constitution is not an exemplifi- 
cation of a developed British philosophy in which the number six is a 
fundamental conception, in which six categories are clearly recognized, 
and in which titles and duties are fixed by the relation of ideas of all 
classes to this fundamental conception. If the British ever had such a 
philosophy it has vanished, and that so long ago that a Constitution 
absolutely developed in detail upon it could not remain complete, per- 
fect, and unchanged until now. Such a thing is inconceivable. Mr 
Dennett's comparison really raises two fears: (1) That Mr Dennett, 
from a study of the British Constitution, has worked out a scheme into 
which, consciously or unconsciously, he tries to fit African facts; (2) 
that his very working out of the Bavili and Benin Constitutions is largely 
fanciful. 

Mr Dennett constantly introduces native words and expressions, to 
which he often gives elaborate and mystical, frequently far-fetched, inter- 
pretations. He has lived for years among these natives and no doubt has 
a practical knowledge of their language. No other white men in that 
region have had so good linguistic opportunity except the missionaries. 
Neither trader nor missionary often gains a large vocabulary. Usually, 
however, the missionary is much the better linguist of the two. From 
Mr Dennett's special interest and researches into native thought and 
practice we would be quite willing to assume that he knew the language 
more broadly than the missionaries, though many of these have been in 
the country for many years and no one would deny their competence. 
Certainly, men like Weeks, Phillips, and Bentley know the Fjort lan- 
guage well. We are entirely justified then in expecting Mr Dennett, 
when within the range of these men's work, to be in fair accord with 
them. As a matter of fact, it is almost impossible to find any agreement 
between Dennett's words and those in Mr Bentley's dictionary. Con- 
sidering the vagueness and mysticism in Mr Dennett's English, this lack 
of accord renders us suspicious of our author's etymologies and interpre- 
tations. 

We wish, however, to avoid the appearance of undervaluing Mr 
Dennett's book. It contains a large amount of valuable information, and 
a true student, already somewhat acquainted with barbaric thought in 
general and with African ethnography will find much that he can use, 

AM. ANTH., N. S. , 9-39. 
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but he will have to work to get at it. Most of the book is devoted to 
the Bavili, the inhabitants of Luango, occupying the west African coast 
about latitude 5 11' 30". They are a part of the Fjort, Fioti, or Fiote, 
and in his earlier books — Seven Years Among the Fjort and Notes on 
the Folklore of the Fjort — Mr Dennett used that name. The alternate 
title of this book is Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa, and con- 
siderable attention is given to Government and the Kingship, Law, etc. 
The Election, Coronation, and Court of the King are specially examined. 
The chapter on Law was drawn up in response to a "Questionnaire " 
sent out by the French authorities. Such questionnaires are no doubt 
useful and perhaps necessary, but, unless drawn up by one well acquainted 
with the local field to be investigated, lead to some strange results. The 
effect in Mr Dennett's case is good, as the questionnaire somewhat pens 
him in and keeps him in line. It is in his chapters on philosophy and 
religion that Mr Dennett is at once at his best and worst. He sharply 
distinguishes between ndongoism and nkici-ism. Ndongoism is bad, witch- 
craft ; nkici-ism is " medicine," magic used for good ends or protective 
against witchcraft. The Bavili divide all men into two classes — muntu 
nzambi (man of god) and muntu a ndongo (man of black arts). The 
word nzambi means god in our sense of the word ; it is the term com- 
monly employed by the missionaries to translate God. Mr Dennett says 
ndongo means the bad spirit living in the stomach of witches. The ulti- 
mate thing is nzambi ; everything can be reduced to his manifestations : 
from him proceed the passive and active energies, female and male, and 
from them come habit, custom, sequence, result — the child. Dualism 
and the notion of a trinity — female, male, and child — constantly present 
themselves under various forms and symbols. Nkici-ism as opposed to 
ndongoism is associated with the sacred grove and the kingly office. In 
another statement, he says — " above and beyond ndongoism is a religion 
connected with certain symbols in the form of sacred groves, sacred lands 
and rivers, sacred trees, sacred animals, omens, the seasons." This 
above and beyond religion is nkici-ism. 

It will be observed that six sets of symbols- are here mentioned. 
There are six titles of the king connecting him definitely with these. 
There are six departments of state. There are six kinds of souls. There 
are six seasons. The sacred groves fall into six groups of four each. 
That a number should be full of significance to a given people is not 
strange ; there are plenty of examples of it elsewhere. There is no reason 
why six should not be significant and sacred. In fact it might easily be 
so along either one of two lines of thought. It might be, as among some 
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of our Pueblo Indians, directly associated with the cardinal points. Or, 
it might arise from the intentional doubling, easy among a people 
permeated with dualism, of the trinity already mentioned. In either 
case, we should find a clear connection with the viewpoint that gave it 
birth. Mr Dennett supplies no such connection. The Bavili seem to pay 
less attention to the cardinal points and categories related to them than 
we should expect ; nor is there the attention given to the zenith and the 
nadir that the connection of the number six with the cardinal points 
would require. Nor do we see proof that the six is here a doubled three. 
The categories themselves suggest it, there being two sets of quite sepa- 
rated ideas in the list : water, earth, fire — motion, fruitfulness, life ; this 
suggestion is not, however, well carried out elsewhere. A serious study 
of Mr Dennett's method and statement leads to some doubt as to the 
naturalness, the significance, and even the existence of some of his group- 
ings into sixes. But there is much food for serious thought and study in 
his data regarding categories, sacred groves, and nkici-ism. 

Frederick Starr. 

The Lower Niger and its Tribes. By Arthur Glyn Leonard. London : 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
1906. 8°, xxii, 564 pp. 

We wish that we could speak words of unreserved praise for the third 
of the African books before us, Major Leonard's Lower Niger and its 
Tribes. But here we have two glaring faults: (1) The author lacks 
clearness in statement ; (2) he aims to give an appearance of profound 
and technical knowledge to his argument when he would do better to 
seek the most simple expression of views. Major Leonard has long lived 
in the region studied, knows the people well, and has thought long and 
seriously upon his material. The discussion is almost confined to religious 
ideas and practices, as is shown by the division headings — Section I. 
Parti. — A geographical and traditional outline. Part 11. — The Phi- 
losophy of the People as expressed in words, names, proverbs, and fables. 
Part in. — The Natural Religion of the various Tribes. Section II. — The 
Naturism of the Delta. Section III. — The Dualism of the Natives. Sec- 
tion IV. — Spirit-land and Spiritualism. Section V. — The Spiritualism of 
the Physical. Section VI. — Emblemism or the Embodiment of the Spirit. 
Section VII. — The Ceremonials and Practices of Naturism. Section 
VIII. — The Demonology of the People as practised in Witchcraft. 

In the Niger delta dwell many small tribes differing from each other 
in language, life, and to some extent in religions, though presenting on 



